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Introduction 


EF1NITIONS  are  in  the  first  place 
boundaries)  and  philosophy  having 
no  boundaries  is  thereby  incapable  of 
definition. 


To  philosophy  belong  all  problems  which  by  reason 
of  their  largeness  — their  ubiquity —  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  any  specialised  line  of  thought.  If  we 
give  it  a  more  express  mandate  than  this  and  require 
of  it  a  definite  excavation  of  some  absolute  and  residual 
truth  it  can  no  longer  hold  its  own  in  open  country 
and  must  perforce  dig  itself  into  academic  trenches. 
Neither  to  philosophy,  nor  to  any  subject  inherently 
belongs  the  virtue  which  could  distil  from  life  one 
absolute  formula  which  may  serve  thenceforward 
either  as  a  basis  of  thinking  or  a  basis  of  life. 

The  philosopher  must  float  in  his  medium  —  to 
seek  a  foothold  is  to  sink  the  ship.  Only  when  the 
Earth's  crust  was  treated  as  &fait  accompli  and  studied 
as  such  did  the  great  discoveries  of  the  geologists 
begin.  Similarly  a  certain  acceptance  of  the  world  in 
all  its  phases  stands  at  the  threshold  of  right  thought. 
Above  all  we  would  do  well  at  the  outset  to  grant  to 
words  as  far  as  possible  their  own  dictionary  meanings 
and  judge  them  by  what  understanding  we  can  pur- 
chase with  them. 

Philosophy  is  often  treated  as  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  taught  as  though  this  could  be  passed 
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from  one  to  another  by  word  ot  mouth.  Perhaps  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  belongs  properly  to  this 
subject,  but  in  the  main  philosophy  is  an  activity —  an 
activity  which  seeks  to  master  knowledge  —  to  control 
the  various  knowledges  —  above  all  to  make  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  not  knowledge.  It  is  brief  and 
transitional.  It  holds  the  halfway  house  between  art 
and  science.  Science  seeks  to  enquire  of  nature  —  art 
seeks  to  coerce  nature;  and  between  them  the  philoso- 
pher must  needs  hold  the  scales.  "Fact"  in  one  scale 
pan  and  "Beauty"  in  the  other.  He  is  the  conveyancer 
who  ministers  to  their  exchanges,  and  on  this  trade 
depends  the  quality  of  civilization. 

Nowadays  it  is  fashionable  to  be  a  specialist.  How- 
ever small  ones  field  this  word  always  brings  respect. 
The  specialist  has  the  final  verdict  on  all  questions 
of  'truth'.  But  the  result  is  an  endless  guerilla  warfare 
between  these  same  specialists.  And  when  man  sets 
out  to  master  detail,  only  too  often  the  details  master 
him.  Nature  makes  us  pay  dearly  for  the  secrets  we 
unearth,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  vaunted  knowledge 
man  has  never  appeared  more  impotent  in  her  pre- 
sence than  he  does  today.  All  great  standpoints  in  the 
face  of  nature  have  been  the  result  of  a  certain  know- 
ledge and  a  certain  limit  to  that  knowledge  —  that  is 
to  say  a  certain  ignorance.  But  man  seems  less  and  less 
to  have  the  courage  for  that  ignorance,  and  unless  he 
can  vindicate  all  his  minutiae  with  devastating  accuracy 
he  dares  not  speak  at  all. 

The  root  of  truth  is  twofold  —  prejudice  and  rea- 
son —  the  heart  and  the  head.  Reason  is  the  methodic 
handling  and  development  of  prejudice,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  channel  through  which  ones 
prejudices  can  come  into  contact  with  others.  It  is  a 
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refining  and  eliminating  procedure  which  makes  pre- 
judges real  and  true.  For  those  prejudices  which  are 
unreal  and  untrue  will  engender  such  incompatibility 
between  the  individual  and  his  surroundings  that 
destruction  must  surely  follow.  The  conjugation  of 
these  two  breeds  what  we  may  call  "truth".  Truth 
is  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  objective  and  sub- 
jective —  on  the  one  hand  perceptive,  real,  being 
received  from  an  environment  —  on  the  other  hand 
conceptive,  endogenous,  anthropomorphic  and 
aesthetic. 

Unless  the  thinker  can  consent  to  be  sooner  or 
later  his  own  authority  for  truth,  he  places  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  patient  enquiry  which  asks  'why' 
after  every  postulate  —  which  asks  'why*  again  and 
again  until  at  bottom  there  is  only  prejudice  —  or 
nothing. 

Prejudice  is  brave,  reason  is  fearful.  Courage  lies 
at  the  core  of  life,  fear  in  the  outer  integument. 

Prejudice  tends  more  and  more  to  be  neglected  as 
a  source  of  truth  and  only  the  smallest  and  narrowest 
prejudices  are  given  that  name  at  all.  It  is  believed 
by  the  bulk  of  ordinary  'thinking  people'  that  a 
rational  exposition  can  of  itself  establish  truth.  They 
discreetly  ignore  the  fact  that  every  theorem  starts 
with  an  ca  priori'  —  a  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand 
there  have  been  times  when  quite  a  different  order 
reigned  —  when  a  judicial  enquiry  sought  to  weigh 
the  intrinsic  capacity  for  truth  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  ignored  all  'evidence'.  Here  it  is  stout  affirmation 
supported  by  the  sword  which  is  the  criterion  of  truth 
—  which  proves  things.  An  excellent  example  is  given 
us  in  the  case  between  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke 
at  the  beginning  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 
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BOLINGBROKE  - 

"Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  Earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  Heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant; 
*     *     *     * 

Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  I  stuff  thy  throat; 
And  wish,  so  please  my  sovereign,  ere  1  move 
What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right  drawn  sword 

may  prove.' 

MOWBRAY  - 

"Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal; 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain." 

&c.  &c.... 

In  such  a  case  as  this  no  'evidence'  is  called  for,  and 
we  have  here  the  very  converse  of  our  modern  ideas 
of  justice. 

Without  being  led  into  making  any  plea  for  such 
a  judicial  process,  what  we  have  here  to  realize  is  that 
both  attitudes  bear  relation  to  truth  —  antithetical 
relations,  the  one  conceptual,  the  other  perceptual. 
The  primitive  truth  is  the  truth  of  the  strong,  the 
value-making  man  —  the  truth,  that  is,  of  anthropo- 
morphism. The  more  latter-day  truth  is  the  truth  of 
the  weak,  the  value-receiving  man —  the  truth,  that  is 
of  'realism'.  The  centre  of  gravity  has  been  continually 
shifting  and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  where  this 
migration  will  one  day  lead  us. 
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To  rule  out  blood  is  the  first  endeavour  of  justice. 
What  then  should  be  the  last?  Perhaps  the  very 
opposite. 


A  tacit  disregard  of  the  duality  of  truth  is  evinced 
by  modern  mathematicians.  Mathematics  is  the 
rational  manipulation  of  a  few  —  a  very  few  —  pre- 
judices. It  is  this  comparative  rarity  of  initial  assump- 
tions that  makes  it  unique  among  the  Sciences.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  that  it  has  been  called  an  exact  science. 

The  primitive,  the  'ancestral',  vision  of  the  world 
Was,  I  assume,  as  a  fluid,  infinitely  diffused,  infinitely 
ubiquitous  continuum.  The  first  progress  in  the  men- 
tal digestion  of  the  universe  lay  in  the  breaking  down 
of  this  continuum.  The  first  mathematical  concepts 
—  those  of  unity,  number,  position,  direction,  &c 
were  the  somewhat  anthropomorphic  landmarks 
which  made  a  first  survey  possible  and  dispersed  this 
primitive  continuum  into  the  manifold  objective  en- 
tities and  phenomena  which  had  each  to  take  hence- 
forth its  determinate  status  in  the  cosmological  mind 
of  man. 

Upon  this  groundwork  a  vast  rational  structure  has 
been  raised  —  the  whole  craft  of  quantitative  thought. 
Now  this  technique  tends  to  get  out  of  hand  and  is 
seeking  to  re-create  its  own  qualitative  basis.  Is  this 
allowable?  Is  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  its  own  a 
priori?  Can  the  instrument  measure  itself? 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  scientist  is  always 
having  to  make  assumptions  —  little  assumptions  of 
this  or  that;  and  so  familiar  has  he  become  with  the 
process  that  he  has  been  brought  to  believe  that  even 
the  most  fundamental  assumptions  can  be  predicated 
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in  the  same  easy  spirit.  We  all  'know',  with  our 
ordinary  human  knowledge,  that  when  a  line  has  been 
drawn  through  a  given  point,  another  line  drawn 
through  that  point  cannot  be  parallel  to  the  first. 
"But"  says  Lobatschewsky  "let  us  assume  that  an  in- 
finite number  of  parallel  straight  lines  can  be  drawn 
through  a  given  point".  And  upon  this  he  builds  a 
system  of  geometry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quarrel 
with  this  —  what  matters  is  the  degree  of  importance 
attached  to  it.  But  the  question  must  be  raised  here 

—  what  do  we  mean  by  'making  an  assumption'  ? 

In  the  first  place  an  assumption  may  be  something 
that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  at  will  on  the 
impulse  of  any  idea,  stimulus,  or  caprice.  In  the  second 
place  it  may  be  something  that  we  have  initially  taken 
upon  ourselves,  and  which  has  subsequently  stood 
the  test  of  compatibility  with  our  'selves',  and 
consequently  become  capable  of  belief.  The  mature 
assumption  is  deeply  biological.  The  assumptions  that 
stand  at  the  roots  of  our  sciences  are  furthermore 
deeply  democratic  —  they  have  buried  in  them  the 
will,  the  blood,  the  very  existence  of  peoples. 

It  is  to  this  domain  of  personal  trial  and  error  that 
philosophic  problems  have  at  some  stage  or  other  to 
be  relegated.  The  thinker  will  refer  thoughts  to 
himself  and  watch  for  the  resulting  assimilation  or 
rejection,  obedience  or  rebellion,  belief  or  disbelief. 
For  every  judgment  is  a  summation  of  judgments 

—  every  organ  in  the  body  has  its  'opinion*  —  its 
'credo'.  What  is  firstly  required  of  the  philosopher 
is  a  certain  poise  of  structure,  a  certain  equability  of 
humours,  which  makes  such  a  referendum  possible. 
He  postulates  himself  as  the  'son  of  man'.  He  speaks 
ex  cathedra;  and  he  stands  or  falls  according  to 
whether  or  no  he  is  true  to  type. 
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The  conceptual  part  of  man  is  deeply  personal  — 
deeply  human  —  and  if  we  wish  to  judge  concepts  or 
to  make  concepts  we  must  possess  the  necessary 
faculties  for  the  performance.  We  can  produce 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  three  dimensions  or  four, 
but  the  final  adjudication  does  not  rest  merely  with 
the  brain,  but  with  the  whole  philosophic  panoply 
of  man. 

Neither  a  methodic  nor  imaginative  approach  can 
singly  bring  us  to  truth.  These  two  ways  must  be 
travelled  together.  The  mathematician  would  fain 
exterminate  anthropomorphism  altogether  and  bathe 
himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  abstraction.  But 
when  science  tries  to  dispense  with  blood  it  will  pay 
the  penalty  in  anaemia.  It  will  follow  the  fate  of  all 
other  attempts  at  pure  spirituality. 

The  critical  faculties  which  are  so  much  developed 
today  will  never  make  great  conceptions,  and  unless 
some  more  direct  and  human  approach  can  be  develop- 
ed, man's  capacity  for  prejudice  and  his  dignity  will 
perish  together. 


Sex 


SEX  is  the  chief  polarity  of  life  (from  a 
biological  standpoint).  It  is  a  limb  of  the  great 
phenomenon  of  polarity  which  permeates  all 
things. 
The  chief  fact  of  sex  is  conjugation  —  not  repro- 
duction. Two  simple  cells,  the  conjugants,  come 
together  making  one  cell  —  the  zygote.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  Marcus  Hartog  that  reproduc- 
tion is  not  the  initial  purpose  of  sex,  since  in  its 
simplest  form  the  population  is  not  thereby  increased 
but  halved. 

Conjugation  comes  as  a  supplement  to  the  primitive 
simple  asexual  binary  fission.  Why  it  comes  and 
precisely  what  advantages  accrue  from  it  are  questions 
at  present  in  debate.  But  if  we  leave  experimental 
biology  for  the  time  being  aside  and  make  a  more 
purely  philosophic  approach,  dealing  only  in  simple 
vital  fundamentals  and  ordinary  materials  of  human 
psychology,  we  will  find  that  this  subject  is  not  by 
any  means  entirely  obscure. 

The  most  essential  vital  phenomena  are  automa- 
tism and  irritability  —  the  capacity  to  initiate  vital 
forces  and  the  capacity  for  being  impressed  by 
external  forces.  All  living  things  carry  on  continual 
export  and  import  of  forces,  and  on  the  proper  balance 
of  these  exchanges  depends  their  existence.  Strength 
tends  to  spend  itself — to  radiate.  Weakness  tends 
to  restore  itself —  to  attract.  So  to  strength  belongs 
the  faculty  of  export,  to  weakness  that  of  import. 
Strength  knows  no  receiving ;  except  in  the  face  of  a 
still  greater  strength,  when  it  takes  upon  itself  the 
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habit  of  weakness.  Reception  takes  place  —  must 
take  place  —  at  the  surface.  So  superficiality  is  its 
associate.  Strength  comes  from  the  depths;  so 
profundity  is  its  characteristic. 

To  the  weakness  of  an  organism  belongs  the 
capacity  for  knowledge  of  a  world  outside  of  itself. 
Facts  are  the  v/ounds  nature  inflicts  upon  us.  Know- 
ledge is  a  registration  of  the  dominion  of  nature  over 
man — just  as  art  is  an  equivalent  registration  of 
man's  dominion  over  nature. 

The  superficial  character  of  intelligence  is  well 
illustrated  embrvologically.  In  the  embryo  the 
nervous  system  develops  from  the  surface,  only  later 
being  folded  in  so  as  to  be  enclosed. 

Nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  ineflicacy  of 
pure  strength.  Survival  demands  strength  and  adapt- 
ability. The  merely  strong  creature  is  continually 
eliminated  by  nature.  No  organism  is  so  strong  that 
it  can  pit  itself  with  impunity  against  her  —  that  it 
can  stand  aside  and  become  sui  juris,  a  law  unto  itself. 
Fear  is  the  technique  for  the  preservation  of  strength. 
Fear  is  the  consciousness  in  man  of  his  susceptibility 
to  external  constraint.  Fear  and  intelligence  are  at  all 
times  hand  in  glove. 

So  little  has  polarity  been  understood  that  the 
word  "superficial",  standing  as  it  does  at  the  threshold 
of  the  problem  of  sex,  has  always  been  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  Philosophy  has  always  been  written 
with  a  masculine  pen  and  is  none  the  better  for  that. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  polarity  we 
must  be  quite  clear  at  the  outset  that  there  must  be 
no  question  of  any  ethical  preference  of  one  pole  to 
the  other.  Plus  is  no  better  than  minus;  and  wherever 
we  place  our  axes  of  reference  on  the  ground  plan 
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of  life  we  will  always  find  positive  and  negative  — 
concepts,  facts,  or  what  you  will  —  of  opposite  sign 
but  of  equal  significance,  validity  and  worth.  If  an 
ethical  value  is  to  be  placed  anywhere,  it  is  on  the 
axis  itself  —  on  the  borderline  where  contrasting 
elements  balance.  Good  would  then  be  of  equatorial 
status. 

So  important  is  the  mean  —  the  successful  equili- 
bration of  vital  factors  —  that  very  early  is  established 
the  mechanism  for  the  pooling  of  characteristics  by 
means  of  which  two  unstable  individuals  can  attain 
stability.  This  mechanism  is  called  conjugation  —  or 
amongst  us  marriage.  We  have  seen  that  reproduction 
was  not  the  first  consideration  of  sex;  neither  is  it 
today.  Men  and  women  are  unstable  organisms. 
Masculinity  in  its  crudest  degree  is  strong,  stupid, 
brutal,  courageous,  extravagant,  creative.  Femininity 
is  correspondingly  weak,  intelligent,  refined,  fearful, 
economical,  receptive.  Men  and  women  are  in  varying 
degrees  endowed  with  these  characteristics,  and  it  is 
important  to  realise  in  studying  these  contrarieties 
that  however  deeply  we  probe  we  can  never  dissect 
out  a  unit  of  which  we  may  say  "Here  is  polarity 
itself".  It  has  come  to  be  realised  that  there  is  much 
that  is  feminine  in  man,  much  that  is  masculine  in 
woman.  The  predominance  of  one  part  over  the 
other  constitutes  the  net  sexuality  of  the  subject.  This 
net  sexuality  is  also  a  measure  of  instability  or  need 
of  compensation.  According  to  the  formula  of  Otto 
Weininger,  marriage  at  its  best  unites  a  man  say  2o°/0 
female  with  a  woman  in  like  degree  male.  Thus  is 
formed  with  parity  of  contrasting  elements  the 
relatively  stable  citizen-zygote;  and  it  is  only  with 
this  mutual  indemnification  that  unstable  organism* 
may  make  their  peace. 
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It  is  the  most  healthy  phenomena  which  succeed 
in  self-perpetuation  —  so  to  this  phase  of  life  repro- 
duction has  accrued. 

The  greater  the  sexual  differentiation  of  the 
conjugants,  the  greater  is  the  bond  of  affinity  between 
them,  but  the  smaller  the  motive  of  reproduction 
present.  Yet  strangely  enough  where  there  is  least 
motive  there  is  most  achievement.  The  most  mas- 
culine men  and  more  still  the  most  feminine 
women  commonly  have  little  anterior  wish  for 
children  —  their  love  for  them  is  an  endowment 
which  the  children  themselves  bring.  And  yet  they 
produce  the  best.  Conversely  those  who  desperately 
long  for  them  are  often  childless. 

Woman  has  most  assuredly  not  been  built  for 
maternity.  She  has  been  modified  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  that  modification  has  been  rather  a 
re-endowment  with  masculine  characteristics  than 
any  further  differentiation  from  man.  After  the 
initial  reception  maternity  is  a  creative  work — a 
great  vital  extravagance.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  woman  is  so  complex  a  creature  —  much  more 
complex  than  man,  though  he  is  complicated  enough. 
Her  primary  psychological  traits  —  sensibility,  recep- 
tivity, delicacy,  waywardness  —  give  place  to  the 
rising  flood  of  procreative  forces  which  constitute 
her  reproductive  mood,  and  which  she  pursues  with 
determination,  even  fanaticism.  The  desperation  with 
which  the  female  defends  her  young  is  the  most 
obvious  illustration  of  these  secondary  characteristics. 

So  in  considering  the  question  of  sex  it  is  well  at 
the  outset  to  discard  maternity  and  all  its  attributes 
and  to  think  of  woman  as  an  original  deviation 
towards  weakness  which  initiated  susceptibility,  upon 
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which  followed  receptivity  which  brought  about  the 
first  perception.  The  exercise  of  perception  evolved 
the  sensory  system,  and  finally  light  touch  and  good 
taste  have  given  us  refinement.  Woman  has  given 
us  culture;  secondly  —  and  accidentally  —  she  has 
given  us  children. 

In  contrast  to  her  man  stands  massive  and  crude 
—  profundity  without  a  surface.  Lacking  in  all 
nuance,  incapable  of  all  delicacy,  insensible  of  all  the 
half-tones,  he  needs  woman  to  save  him  from  the 
bitter  destructive  consequences  of  too  much  strength. 
For  in  fact  it  is  only  tempered  strength  which  can  at 
all  create.  The  barbarian  is  first  of  all  iconoclast,  and 
first  of  all  destroys  himself —  in  his  reckless,  inordinate 
self-expenditure. 

The  biological  ramifications  these  two  principles 
have  followed  in  tracing  the  warp  and  woof  of  man 
and  woman,  I  cannot  attempt  to  shew.  So  subtle,  so 
diffuse  are  their  interactions,  that  what  will  appear 
as  masculine  in  one  contrast  may  shew  as  feminine 
in  another.  Not  only  are  men  and  women  far  from 
being  typically  male  and  female,  but  each  masculine 
and  feminine  element  undergoes  a  polar  development 
in  correlation  with  its  contrast.  Intelligence  which  we 
have  so  far  regarded  as  feminine  is  in  itself  twofold. 
Even  in  its  earliest  germination  it  drew  largely  upon 
resources  of  organic  strength.  Thought  is  at  once 
neural  and  emotional  —  there  is  blood  in  all  good 
thinking. 
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THIS  same  dualism  which  we  see  in  man  and 
woman  runs  also  throughout  the  group  of 
which  they  form  the  unit  components. 
There  is  a  sexuality  of  persons  and  a  sex- 
uality of  peoples. 

Men  in  the  aggregate  are  either  barbaric  or 
decadent,  or  they  are  in  a  state  of  passage  from  the 
first  to  the  second  contemporaneously  with  their 
period  of  greatest  civilization. 

Barbarism  is  surplus  power  —  its  manifestation 
catharsis.  Wherever  a  surplus  strength  abounds  there 
are  to  be  found  at  the  same  time  all  sorts  of  expedients 
for  its  dissipation,  so  much  so  that  weakness,  the 
ultimate  result,  would  seem  to  be  the  disideratum  of 
strength.  Here  there  is  no  desire  for  plenitude  and 
power  such  as  abound  in  a  later  day — quite  the 
opposite  —  rather  a  will  to  find  any  and  every  outlet 
for  the  most  insufferable  overfulness. 

Tragedy  is  always  sought  after  by  the  strong  — 
the  intrinsically  joyful.  Principally  they  seek  the 
most  primitive  kind  of  tragedy  —  warfare.  For 
tragedy  is  required  to  get  rid  of  joy,  just  as  books 
are  written  to  get  rid  of  thoughts.  Above  all  God  is 
necessary  to  such  people  —  God,  who  with  his  jugger- 
nauts, his  crusades  and  his  asceticisms  opens  the  flood- 
gates for  all  effluent  passions. 

In  speaking  of  barbaric  peoples  in  this  sense  we 
must  be  very  careful  to  use  the  word  in  relation  to 
the  particular  cycle  of  progress  of  the  people  in 
question.  The  so-called  backward  races  of  today  may 
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seem  barbaric  at  the  first  glance.  But  a  large  number, 
if  not  the  greater  part  or  these  peoples,  are  rather 
decadent  than  barbaric.  They  have  passed  through 
their  period  of  greatest  vigour,  and  if  the  outward 
accoutrement  of  their  decline  seems  barbaric  to 
another  race  that  is  a  matter  of  accident. 

The  more  poetic  description  of  archaic  man  may 
be  open  to  many  charges  of  inaccuracy,  but  of  his 
barbarism  they  give  us  a  very  credible  picture. 
Whether  we  turn  to  Homer  or  to  "Chevy  Chase" 
the  dominant  characteristics  are  the  same  —  an  ex- 
treme cynicism  concerning  the  value  of  human  life, 
and  an  amazing  devotion  to  things  that  are  external 
to  that  life  and  which  bear  heavily  upon  it. 

When  Odysseus  sits  weeping  in  the  hall  of 
Alcinous  his  host  says  to  him,  "All  this  the  gods 
have  fashioned,  and  have  woven  the  skein  of  death 
for  men,  that  there  might  be  a  song  in  the  ears  even 
of  the  folk  of  aftertime."  That  such  should  be 
offered  as  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  man  exemplifies 
well  the  barbaric  mood.  That  life  could  be  considered 
a  fair  exchange  for  song  —  what  extravagance! 

Stupidity  is  expensive;  but  this  man  can  afford  it. 
His  one  trouble  is  that  he  is  too  rich.  Ideals  are 
generally  stupid,  and  when  man  becomes  too  intelli- 
gent he  makes  haste  to  dispense  with  them.  But  in 
the  early  stages  they  are  his  greatest  need,  because 
every  ideal  is  a  crucifixion.  In  fact  so  suicidal  does 
primitive  strength  appear,  that  we  might  almost  think 
that  death  is  desired  to  get  rid  altogether  of  life.  But 
suicide  in  the  crude  form  can  never  be  the  direct 
purpose  of  life.  This  would  be  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  polarity.  It  is  diminution  not  extinction  that  is 
sought.  So  the  strong  man  toys  with  death,  hovers 
about  it,  pays  court  to  it,  coquettes  with  it. 
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Facts  are  the  wounds  nature  inflicts  upon  man,  and 
the  courageous  one,  after  every  contact  with  her, 
returns  weaker  and  wiser.  By  the  wildest  warfare 
against  nature,  against  his  fellow  man,  and  internally 
against  himself,  this  dissipation  of  organic  strength  is 
continued,  and  pari  passu  the  perceptual  mechanism, 
the  intelligence,  develops. 

In  the  course  of  this  development  the  beginnings 
of  civilization  appear.  When  he  has  lost  a  sufficient 
number  of  battles  he  has  learnt  some  smattering  of 
fear.  The  rod  is  after  all  the  primary  thing  in  education. 
Man  despises  learning  just  so  long  as  he  dares.  Fear 
and  intelligence  are  at  all  times  hand  in  glove.  One 
of  the  philosophic  errors  of  religions  is  the  postulate 
of  the  all-wise,  all-powerful  God,  whereas  in  fact 
infinite  strength  is  necessarily  incapable  of  knowledge. 
Whether  we  regard  civilization  from  a  social,  scienti- 
fic, political,  or  artistic  point  of  view,  the  approach 
to  it  is  always  paved  by  the  taming  of  man  —  the 
mitigation  of  his  inner  strength  until  it  can  submit 
to  wear  an  outer  garment  of  reason. 

To  state  our  thesis  in  more  precise  form,  we  may 
take  our  two  variables: — 

1.  The  characteristics  of  strength  and  all  that 
is  evolved  in  the  dissipation  of  power  — 

2.  The  characteristics  of  weakness  and  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  reception  of  external 
stimulus  — 

and  by  dividing  the  first  by  the  second  we  may 
establish  a  'Factor  of  Barbarism*.  This  factor  corres- 
ponds to  the  'net  sexuality*  of  an  individual  —  it 
expresses  at  once  the  instability  and  the  need  for 
compensation  of  the  group  in  question. 
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In  the  earliest  times  this  factor  is  high.  It  diminishes 
step  by  step  until  its  two  components  become  in  some 
degree  commensurate,  and  the  group  becomes  little  by 
little  civilized.  Then  with  man's  still  scanty  knowledge 
is  possible  that  early  art  —  happy,  ingenuous,  and 
so  unscrupulous  in  its  mutilation  of  nature  —  which 
is  so  much  admired  today.  As  the  progress  still 
continues  man  becomes  cultured  and  wise.  In  his 
art,  form  sustains  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of 
decoration.  In  this  way  the  optimum  of  civilization 
is  reached,  when  the  barbaric  factor  equals  one,  and 
the  works  of  this  optimum  remain  to  us  as  an  epitha- 
lamium  on  the  marriage  of  strength  and  weakness. 

Then  in  this  moment  —  this  little  moment  —  of 
balance  is  reached  a  certain  relative  perfection  of  life 

—  perfect  reaction  —  perfect  tone. 

But  the  same  forces  which  brought  man  thus  far, 
take  him  inevitably  further.  In  the  dynamic  regime 
of  life  there  is  no  halting  between  two  poles,  and  a 
people's  greatness  is  scarcely  established  before  they 
are  hastened  forward  to  —  corruption. 

Then  the  line  is  crossed,  and  if  we  reverse  oui 
fraction  a  Factor  of  Decadence  ensues.  Now  culture 
refinement,  reason,  assume  mastery.  Man  has  n< 
longer  the  constitution  which  can  support  prejudice 

—  his  shoulders  are  no  longer  eager  for  responsibilj 
ities. 

Man's  happiness  is  reversed.  No  longer  does  h 
find  it  in  the  exhaustion  which  follows  a  discharg 
of  power,  but  rather  in  the  temporary  feeling  of  powej 
which  follows  the  reception  of  stimulus,  so  that  hi 
motive  is  no  longer  extravagance  but  economy. 

So  things  proceed  —  the  tone,  the  tension  deparl 
Relaxation   follows   and  on  the   disruption  of  tl 
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general  organism  feeds  the  now  weak,  parasitic, 
intelligent  man,  who  grows  increasingly  subtle,  delicate 
and  refined.  Music  is  followed  by  instrumentation; 
the  artist  by  the  virtuoso.  Even  an  autumnal  splen- 
dour is  attained  in  all  that  is  most  elegant  and 
unsubstantial;  perhaps  even  some  belated  art  finds 
its  late  optimum  amidst  this  general  sensitiveness 
and  corruption.  In  short,  the  world  of  touch  and 
taste  —  woman's  world  —  comes  into  its  own. 


So  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  does  so  is  a  steady  alteration  in  the  internal 
differentiation  of  mankind.  This  alteration  moves 
always  in  an  antisexual  direction. 

In  primitive  times  mankind  is  sharply  divided  into 
male  and  female.  On  the  other  hand  man  and  man 
(and  woman  and  woman)  are  little  differentiated. 
Man  differs  from  his  fellow  in  external  status  or 
accidental  attributes  rather  than  in  any  intrinsic 
difference.  Eumaeus  is  a  noble  by  birth,  a  swineherd 
by  circumstance,  and  in  this  change  of  status  no 
great  internal  readjustment  is  hinted  at,  such  as  would 
be  the  case  today.  He  serves  his  master  Odysseus 
with  the  most  simple  and  unaffected  faithfulness. 

But  in  the  highly  civilized  day  conditions  are  greatly 
changed,  and  a  progress  can  be  seen  which  would 
ultimately  end  in  the  completion  of  the  individual 
—  that  is  to  say  man  becomes  more  feminine,  woman 
more  masculine,  the  increasing  balance  of  these  two 
elements  giving  greater  stability  to  the  individual 
and  greater  possibilities  for  the  further  development 
of  individuality,  and  so  a  greater  and  greater  separa- 
tion in  kind  of  each  man  from  his  neighbour. 
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Man  and  woman  become  more  and  more  merged 
in  their  habits,  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Proprietary  right  becomes  eliminated  from  marriage. 
Marriage  itself  tends  to  lose  its  former  motives  and 
its  former  results.  Homosexuality  increases. 

But  the  individual  perfection  of  the  conjugants  is 
directly  detrimental  to  the  zygote.  Marriage  cannot 
be  made  by  stable  individuals  since  their  instability  is 
its  very  raison  aStre.  Imperfect  parents  make  perfect 
parenthood.  Thus  in  civilization  the  present  perfects 
itself  increasingly  at  the  expense  of  the  future. 


Religion 


THE  polarity  of  religion  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  Religion  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  man  seeks  compensation.  It  is  an 
agent  which  takes  something  from  the  strong 
and  gives  something  to  the  weak.  God  who  was  once 
made  by  the  too  strong  man,  is  preserved  by  the  too 
weak  scion,  who  finds  life  easier  for  this  legacy  from 
his  ancestors. 

Similarly  an  essential  contrast  is  shewn  between  a 
founder  of  a  religion  and  a  follower.  Christ  took 
upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world,  but  the  christians 
far  from  following  the  example  do  not  even  bear  the 
weight  of  their  own,  but  hasten  to  relegate  them  to 
the  shoulders  of  their  saviour.  Mankind  can  be 
sharply  differentiated  into  those  whose  instincts  lead 
them  to  the  sacrifice  and  those  whose  instincts  lead 
them  to  salvation.  On  the  one  hand  the  crucified, 
and  on  the  other  those  who  derive  their  sustenance 
from  crucifixions  —  the  profiteers  —  the  parasites  of 
Calvary. 

In  all  branches  of  thought  there  is  discipleship, 
and  in  general  the  teachings  of  the  master  are  liable 
to  as  much  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the  follower 
as  the  opponent.  For  a  thinker  may  himself  say  many 
more  things  than  are  valid  for  repetition.  How 
different  do  words  sound  on  the  lips  of  one  who  has 
not  made  them !  Ita  scrip  turn  est —  thus  it  is  written  — 
This  anterior  sanction  enervates  all  thoughts  the 
moment  they  no  longer  proceed  direct  from  thought. 
It  gives  them  an  abominable  finality  which  stabs  the 
master  in  the  back.    For  thought  is  too  essentially 
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fluid  to  submit  to  crystalline  form  —  the  final  dictum 
is  conceptually  dead.  Conceptual  fabric  must  move 
continually  onward  lest  it  be  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

This  progress  of  degeneration  is  continually  to  be 
seen  wherever  method  follows  on  the  heels  of  inspir- 
ation. Cult  holds  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of 
creation,  and  on  the  latter's  bankruptcy  it  comes  into 
possession. 

Theosophy  is  almost  mathematical  in  its  method 
and  long  though  its  progressions  may  seem  they 
constitute  a  rule  of  thumb,  a  short  cut,  to  salvation. 
And  of  what  use  are  short  cuts  to  those  who  walk 
for  pleasure?  Life  lies  in  the  walking,  not  in  the 
destination.  What  is  overlooked  here  is  the  cynic's 
great  discovery  - —  the  law  of  universal  intrinsic  worth. 
It  is  this  which  undermines  all  gods  —  all  futures 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  detriment  of  the  present 
—  all  motivation  which  seeks  to  remove  from  life  the 
onus  of  making  that  life  good  to  itself. 

All  justification  is  intrinsic  —  there  is  no  other 
justification.  Art  exists  for  art  —  there  are  no  reasons 
for  it  —  it  has  no  message.  Life  exists  for  life  —  it  is 
itself  its  purpose  and  its  fulfilment.  Ultimately  there 
is  no  ethical  justification  for  anything  but  ethics  —  no 
rational  justification  of  anything  but  reason. 

But  man  has  the  greatest  reluctance  to  begin  a  law 
unto  himself.  The  responsibility  is  too  great.  That 
his  life  should  answer  for  itself  to  itself  is  a  standard 
he  does  not  care  to  apply,  for  he  has  in  general  too 
little  talent  for  getting  the  good  things  out  of  life. 
This  standard  demands  success,  while  religion  merely 
demands  that  he  shall  try.  For  the  religious  the  most 
slovenly  groping  and  probing  will  suffice.    Religion 
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(perhaps  wisely)  never  puts  any  onus  of  attainment 
on  its  subjects,  in  fact  it  offers  continual  discourage- 
ment to  any  completeness  of  life. 

"  'For  if  I  should/  said  He, 
'Bestow  this  Jewell  also  on  My  creature, 
He  would  adore  My  gifts  instead  of  Me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature: 

So  both  should  losers  be.'  M 

And  except  for  the  word  "both"  this  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter. 

"  ' that  at  least, 

If  goodnesse  leade  him  not,  yet  wearinesse 
May  toss  him  to  My  breast.'  " 

—  George  Herbert 

Religion  demands  failure  just  as  it  demands  sin. 
And  in  correlation  with  this,  religion  has  been  in  the 
main  hostile  to  woman  and  all  her  concomitants.  With 
its  standards  of  categorical  truthfulness  it  seeks  to 
exterminate  all  that  is  feminine  and  cultural.  The 
disabilities  which  women  have  suffered  and  still  suffer 
have  entered  our  law  through  the  Canon  Law. 
Preaching  as  it  does  the  escape  from  this  world,  it 
must  needs  eliminate  the  feminine  talent  for  putting 
the  finishing  touches  upon  life.  Man  is  too  inflexible, 
structural,  statuesque  —  woman  Pygmalion-like  re- 
duces him  to  flesh.  The  story  should  have  been 
written  the  other  way  round.  She  gives  the  idealist 
contact  with  the  things  of  this  world  —  but  religion 
pursues  ever  the  divorce  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Civilization  seeks  to  marry  the  real  and  the  ideal. 
So  the  preachers  of  pure  spirit  must  spoil  civilization 
in  order  to  save  spirituality  from  a  misalliance.  The 
body  must  be  evil  or  the  spirit  could  not  monopolise 
good. 


Education 


THE  development  of  the  individual  epi- 
tomises the  development  of  his  kind.  Con- 
sequently we  might  look  to  him  for  phases 
analogous  to  the  barbarism  and  decadence 
of  peoples. 

Contrary  to  ones  expectations  one  cannot  make 
any  very  useful  analogy  involving  the  whole  life  of 
man.  But  the  child  with  his  cruelty,  his  intense 
activity,  his  spontaneity  of  emotional  discharge,  and 
his  swiftness  of  emotional  mutability,  is  eminently 
barbaric,  and  in  like  degree  can  he  sustain  barbarism 
in  his  environment. 

Then  comes  puberty  with  its  immense  increase  in 
sensitivity  —  in  'spirituality*  —  and  if  the  child  is  not 
already  disciplined  by  this  time,  it  is  already  too  late. 
For  wounds  inflicted  now  cut  just  a  little  too  deep  — 
the  adolescent  is  much  more  vulnerable  than  the  child, 
unless  he  is  coarsened  by  unsympathetic  treatment. 
From  puberty  onwards  the  adolescent  should  be 
allowed  to  expand  and  develop.  The  forcing  in  of 
externals  should  be  already,  in  the  main,  a  fait accompli. 
But  the  reverse  is  the  more  usual  practice.  The 
child  is  treated  with  gentle  encouragement  while  the 
adolescent  is  licked  into  shape.  Boys  of  seventeen 
are  often  still  learning  obedience;  and  it  is  time  it  was 
realised  how  dangerous  the  unassuaged  teaching  of 
obedience  may  be.  For  irresponsibility  is  the  adjunct 
of  obedience.  Obedience  after  all  only  teaches  re- 
ceptibility  —  adaptibility;  and  people  are  continually 
being  ushered  into  the  world  with  no  other  equipment 
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than  a  facility  for  yielding  to  their  surroundings.  The 
merely  obedient  can  have  no  standards  of  good,  except 
just  what  occasion  offers  them. 

If  at  puberty  discipline  is  sometimes  attained,  and 
if  thenceforward  the  educational  praxis  is  gradually 
reversed,  youth  can  progressively  learn  to  take  life 
into  its  own  hands  —  to  be  eventually  its  own  master 
with  the  power  of  maintaining  its  own  standards  of 
good  and  evil.  Disobedience  is  now  the  discretion  to 
be  acquired  —  in  other  words  responsibility.  For 
disobedience  and  responsibility  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished when  obedience  has  once  been  learnt. 


Indiscriminate  creativeness  is  merely  caprice.  Dis- 
cipline is  the  prerequisite  to  all  responsible  creation. 
Nowadays  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  develop 
creativeness  in  young  children.  The  results  may  be 
surprisingly  good,  but  the  injury  to  the  children  must 
be  immense.  Caprice  with  a  little  backing  of  talent 
will  always  have  charm,  and  may  achieve  something 
very  genuinely  artistic.  But  this  early  bloom  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  future,  for  it  is  just  at  this  time  that 
the  most  valuable  impressions  (because  the  most 
violent)  can  be  received  from  without,  and  an  unre- 
strained creativeness  not  only  annuls  reception  at  the 
moment  but  inculcates  thenceforward  a  too  premature- 
ly masterful  attitude  to  things  external. 

The  problem  of  teaching  is  a  very  subtle  problem 
in  vital  exchanges.  On  the  one  hand  the  vitality  of 
the  pupil  has  to  be  sufficiently  depleted  to  make  the 
reception  of  knowledge  possible,  on  the  other  this 
vitality  has  to  be  sufficiently  preserved  for  all  sub- 
sequent productivity  in  life.  Perhaps  nowhere  do  we 
find  a  demand  for  quite  such  nicety  of  balance  as  is 
required  here. 
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The  problem  disposes  itself  about  a  central  axis 
—  a  quantitative  conception  of  the  energies  of  a  given 
individual,  and  unless  we  can  develop  some  means 
for  making,  however  roughly,  a  measure  of  his 
resources  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  science  of  educa- 
tion can  even  begin. 


Society 


THE  history  of  the  world  shews  repeated 
oscillations  between  centralization  and  de- 
centralization. Men  group  themselves  up 
into  larger  and  larger  groups,  until  the  cost 
of  administration,  the  friction  of  the  machine,  becomes 
too  great  and  the  structure  collapses.  Then  a  new 
period  of  decentralization  sets  in,  as  the  Dark  Ages 
succeeded  the  Roman  Empire.  Man  seems  to  be 
continually  trying  to  build  something  of  which  he  is 
the  component,  an  effort  which  has  hitherto  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  but  in  the  long  run  always 
failure.  The  rhythmic  flow  between  these  two  poles 
may  seem  to  be  something  necessary  —  something 
fatal ;  society  may  be  regarded  as  something  inherently 
temporary,  just  as  we  have  considered  civilization 
temporary. 

But  such  an  assumption  is  hardly  permissible.  It 
ignores  the  very  universal  fundamental  fact  of  accretion, 
and  that  this  primitive  gregariousness  of  energy  is 
capable  of  definite  evolutionary  attainment.  The  atom, 
the  molecule,  the  colloid,  the  cell,  the  multicellular 
organism,  —  nature's  disjunctions  are  forgotten,  her 
aggregates  remain. 

Setting  aside  the  possibility  that  these  are  im- 
mutable matters  upon  which  man  can  have  no  effect, 
the  first  question  of  sociology  is  the  importance  ,  or 
rather  the  desirability,  of  society.  For  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  domain  of  ideals,  the  workshop 
of  values,  there  is  a  latent  war  between  man  and 
the  state.    For  if  man  is  to  create  something  beyond 
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himself  he  will  at  the  same  time  bring  to  a  close  the 
possibility  of  any  further  idealism  as  regards  man 
qua  man. 

The  subject  of  dispute  —  whether  man  or  the  state 
is  to  be  the  purpose  of  progress  —  is  not  merely  a 
matter  for  speculation.  It  is  an  ethical  question  since 
man's  conduct  must  be  moulded  accordingly.  If  man 
makes  the  state  she  will  soon  take  the  mastery  out 
of  his  hands  and  employ  him  as  remorselessly  as  he 
would  employ  a  red  blood  corpuscle  in  his  body. 
Above  all  she  will  specialise  him  for  her  purposes, 
and  it  is  specialization  par  excellence  which  marks  the 
end  of  an  evolutionary  career. 

This  state  of  afiairs  is  interesting.  Man  is  called 
upon  to  pronounce  upon  his  own  phyletic  progress 
—  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be.  In  either  case  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Universality  is  necessary  to 
evolutionary  advance.  When  'typical  man'  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  mankind  as  a  whole  will  make  no  further 
progress.  But  if  man  is  to  be  the  ideal  an  enormous 
heightening  of  human  faculties  is  necessary  before 
such  a  standard  as  the  'universal  man'  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  again  attainable.  Leonardo  could 
master  practically  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  Now 
the  greatest  intelligence  can  barely  master  a  branch, 
consequently  universality  has  given  place  to  special- 
isation in  nominating  the  aristocrat  of  learning.  And 
this  specialisation  must  needs  lead  to  co-operation, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  must  give  birth  to  the  'group- 
soul',  an  individual  of  whose  existence  we  have  not 
now,  nor  ever  will  have,  any  direct  consciousness  — 
any  more  than  we  have  consciousness  of  our  own 
component  individuals. 
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An  instinctive  feeling  in  this  regard  may  often  be 
observed  inasmuch  as  the  more  complete,  developed, 
.ndependent  individuals  are  so  often  tacitly  hostile 
to  the  state. 

Responsible  man  is  instinctively  universal,  typical, 
and  he  resents  the  specialisation  which  society  brings 
with  it,  and  the  mitigation  of  responsibilities  which 
follows  specialisation.  He  is  in  this  respect  a  reaction- 
ary arid  would  like  best  of  all  to  so  baelc  to  that  broad 
'ordinariness'  of  life  Which  is  ho  longer  possible  today. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  greatness 
of  individualism  and  the  great  individual.  The  former 
is  peculiar,  the  latter  typical.  The  former  achieves 
his  greatness  by  being  different  from  other  men,  the 
latter  by  being  the  focus  of  what  all  men  think 
and  do. 

But  the  'individualistic*  individual  is  generally  also 
hostile  to  society  and  iri  being  so  he  betrays  the  frailty 
of  his  intuition.  Fdr  society  has  produced  him  and 
made  his  singularity  possible.  But  like  so  many 
decadence-phenomena  he  wiil  subscribe  (though  un- 
witting of  the  consequences)  to  just  that  which  is 
inimical  to  his  existence. 


Ethics 


GOOD  is  ot  equatorial  significance.  Tl 
good  —  the  successfully  good  —  are  tha 
who  juggle  most  skilfully  with  contrarietil 
Between  pride  and  humility,  between  oil 
dience  and  disobedience,  between  self-expenditu 
and  self-reserve,  the  ethical  protagonist,  the  exjx 
of  conduct,  must  hold  eternally  the  reins  of  coi 
pensation. 

Ethics  deals  with  all  questions  inasmuch  as  th 
are  capable  of  influencing  conduct,  but  there  are  ti 
compromises  which  belong  pre-eminently  to  t 
sphere  of  ethics  itself. 

For  those  who  are  responsible  to  themselves  r 
thing  is  more  important  than  fixing  the  limits  of  ti 
responsibility.  Man's  resources  are  not  inexhaustib 
and  he  must  not  spread  himself  out  too  thin.  1 
attempt  at  universal  and  categorical  goodness  le; 
in  the  end  to  virtue  petering  out  in  meticulous  s 
fretful  exactitude.  There  is  the  Intention  and  I 
tention  of  virtue,  and  the  one  varies  inversely 
the  other.  Goodness  is  consequently  very  muc 
question  of  focus. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  very  focussed  virtue  wb 
leads  to  great  intensity  of  love  —  all  actions  of 
are  vividly  pregnant  with  the  emotional  goodness 
great  sympathy.  At  the  same  time  there  is  gi 
injustice  and  unscrupulousness  to  all  that  lies  outtj 
the  radius  of  feeling. 

In  contrast  to  this  stands  the  diffuse  virtue.  Hi 
we  find  serene  justice  and  a  large  scrupulousnes; 
all  men.  Goodness  is  more  and  more  thought  om 
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at  the  same  time  it  leads  its  agent  further  and  further 
into  an  emotional  twilight  where  goodness  becomes 
knowledge,  where  praise  and  condemnation,  sympathy 
and  antipathy  give  place  to  a  universal  understanding 
—  and  a  Buddhistic  withdrawal  from  life.  Or  else  it 
leads  more  and  more  to  the  sense  for  detail,  and  the 
harrassed  operative  becomes  busier  and  busier  in  his 
fruitless  attempt  to  fulfil  his  obligations  to  all  men 
and  things.  In  the  same  way  an  artist  who  requires 
everything  in  his  life  to  be  beautiful  may  vitiate  his 
productivity  in  domestic  elegance  and  finish  merely 
as  a  man  of  taste. 

Love  of  mankind  as  an  internal  condition  is  quite 
legitimate;  but  then  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  self-love  of  'universal*  man.  As  an  external 
praxis  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  prosti- 
tution. 


The  second  ethical  compromise  concerns  the  rela- 
tion between  the  motive  and  its  result. 

Actus  non  fit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea  —  the  act  does 
not  make  guilt  unless  the  mind  is  guilty.  This  maxim 
is  now  almost  universally  applicable  in  law.  There 
are  only  a  few  cases  where  'absolute  liability*  takes 
its  place.  In  the  world  of  affairs  the  same  standard 
is  continually  filtering  in.  Man  listens  more  and  more 
readily  to  reasons  and  excuses.  The  fate  of  a  captain 
is  now  no  longer  so  invincibly  attached  to  the  fate 
of  his  ship.  The  old  absolute  responsibility  which 
requires  results  is  retiring  step  by  step  as  sensibility 
of  motive  and  intention  advances.  But  though  this 
is  more  humane  it  is  a  dangerous  abstraction  and  tends 
to  impair  the  more  direct  and  archaic  contact  with, 
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and  control  of  things.  For  in  the  last  resort  nature 
always  imposes  absolute  liability  on  her  subjects. 
Motives  have  no  interest  for  her  courts  of  justice. 
Consequently  regarding  man  externally,  efficacy  is  the 
greatest  ethical  imperative;  for  success  means  survival, 
and  values  are  surviving  facts. 

So  although  all  things  are  self-justificatory  inas- 
much as  they  must  answer  to  themselves  —  inasmuch 
as  they  require  any  sanction  for  existence  —  on  the 
other  hand  nature  is  the  arbiter  of  survival  and 
consequently  the  assessor  of  rank.  Thus  the  end 
—  the  result  —  with  its  antecedent  impulses  form  as 
it  were  the  corpus  and  animus  of  the  worth  of  persons. 

In  consequence  of  the  rank  which  nature  assigns 
him  on  the  one  hand  and  the  status  wherewith  he 
is  internally  endued  on  the  other — by  virtue  of  his 
self-reliance,  his  self-postulation,  his  *aesthetic'  — 
there  is  no  simple,  no  final  issue  between  the  end 
and  the  means,  the  works  and  the  faith* 

By  reason  of  this  and  because  man  has  a  definite 
(though  not  necessarily  definable)  quantum  of  power, 
the  choice  of  environment  is  of  supreme  ethical 
importance,  so  that  he  can  place  himself  in  the  right 
relation  to  it.  There  exists  a  sort  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor  relation  between  a  man  and  his  surroundings 
a  relation  of  which  he  shews  as  a  rule  great  ignorance 
so  that  a  misinformed  ambition  will  often  lead  him 
to  forsake  mastery  in  owe  medium  for  impotence  in 
another  which  has  greater  rank  and  for  the  sake  of 
worth  in  degree  he  abandons  worth  in  kind. 

^Esthetic  power  —  creativeness  —  is  very  wide- 
spread, but  people  so  rarely  choose  the  medium  in 
which  they  can  really  exercise  authority.  We  all 
undertake  too  much,  forgetting  that  the  peasant  who 
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dominates  is  more  artist  than  the  bad  artist,  for  he 
has  surplus  power  and  bends  nature,  however  little, 
to  his  will.  He  is  the  creditor,  and  in  this  his 
generosity  and  his  sincerity  take  root. 

Nowhere  is  this  relation  more  obvious  than  among 
students  today,  who  march  out  against  an  army  of 
facts  —  and  then  capitulate.  Nearly  all  minds  today 
are  mastered  by  detail  and  there  is  lacking  that 
modicum  of  artist-forceability  which  should  be  present 
even  in  the  'coldest*  of  sciences.  Man's  intelligence 
is  now  so  perceptually  alive  that  examples  or  this 
profound  insolvency  are  never  far  to  seek. 


Conclusion 


WITHOUT  contraries  is  no  progression. 
Attraction  and   Repulsion,  Reason  and 
Energy,  Love  and  Hate,  are  necessary  to 
Human  existence. 
From  these  contraries  spring  what  the  religious  call 
Good  and  Evil.     Good  is  the  passive  that  obeys 
Reason.  Evil  is  the  active  springing  from  Energy." 

—William  $la%. 

Although  Polarity  has  been  approached  by  many 
thinkers,  it  has  never  gained  any  wide  degree  of 
acceptance.  Man  has  at  all  times  tried  to  bring  the 
problem  of  life  (and  every  other  problem)  down  to 
a  single  issue.  The  very  ease  of  such  a  solution  should 
have  made  him  suspicious,  but  he  has  always  been 
greedy  for  the  categorical  standard.  For  the  formula 
enables  him  to  cast  out  his  responsibilities.  All 
absolutes  are  saviours  that  stand  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  and  a  standard  has  only  to  be  a  standard 
to  be  thereby  deserving  of  discipleship. 

But  polarity  is  the  enemy  of  all  salvation,  of  all 
postulation  of  direct  and  unquestionable  goals,  and 
of  single  and  unequivocal  sources  of  truth.  Above 
all  it  would  wish  to  exterminate  that  apotheosis  of 
profundity  which  is  so  prevalent  a  snare  of  the 
intellect. 

c<The  possession  of  genius  is  identical  with  pro- 
fundity and  if  any  one  were  to  try  and  combine 
woman  and  profundity  as  subject  and  predicate  he 
would  be  contradicted  on  all  sides."  (Otto  Weininger) 

Such  half  truths  as  these  should  surely  be  no  longer 
possible  —  such  implied  repudiation  of  all  the  bloom, 
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I  texture,  the  patina  of  life  is  surely  not  to  be 
pked;  but  to  make  it  impossible  an  immense  cloud 
ethical  significance  which  at  present  weighs  so 
vily  upon  language  must  be  in  great  measure 
:d  and  dispersed.  Yet  in  truth  this  is  no  simple 
ertaking,  for  throughout  our  upbringing  and 
cation  we  are  always  taught  to  think,  or  allowed 
hink  that  whatever  is  a  little  deeper,  a  little  more 
oved,  a  little  obscure,  thereby  has  value.  Veils  are 
ost  always  veils  of  sanctuary — a  curtain  is  general- 
jfficient  to  hallow  anything.  The  student  at  his  first 
oduction  to  biology  is  tacitly  encouraged  to  think 
the  cell  nucleus  as  something  superior  to  the 
•ounding  cytoplasm  —  so  dearly  do  we  love  the 
cept  'soul*. 

'olar  conflict  is  discernible  everywhere  and  in- 
lerable  problems  hinge  upon  this  difficult  relation- 
>,  and  in  all  these  there  can  be  no  final  answers 
>nly  bilateral,  rhythmic  answers  which  take  cog- 
nce  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  strangely 
iplicated  cyclic  and  epicyclic  movements  in  lire 
)nly  the  ever-renewed  answers  of  human  skill  in 
y  management  of  human  life.  But  this  human 
1  is  rare  and  is  not  greatly  sought  after.  The 
iirement  of  it  is  so  endless  and  laborious  that  we 
often  tempted  to  believe  that  rules,  the  results 
he  successes  of  others,  are  perpetual  attainments 
better  attainments  than  anything  we  are  capable 
And  the  teachers  are  always  there  who  would 
;  us  the  trouble,  and  they  hand  us  this  or  that 
lity  with  all  the  dignity  which  dogma  can  so  cap- 
I  assume 

Jnity  or  Plurality,  Being  or  Becoming,  Objectivity 
objectivity,  Reason  or  Art if  "ands"  could 
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only  be  substituted  for  "ors"  how  much  teaching 
could  we  not  mend? 

So  from  every  truth  we  turn  away  to  find  an  opposite 
which  compensates  and  supports  it.  Not  till  we  see 
the  moon's  reception  is  the  sun's  creation  comprehend- 
ed, and  in  the  gentleness  of  her  reflection  his  vulgarity 
is.  forgiven. 

And  from  the  truth  of  Polarity  we  turn  away  to 
find  its  opposite,  and  this  apostasy  is  the  last  step  we 
have  to  take  to  conclude  our  thesis. 

In  preaching  compromise  have  we  not  already 
become  too  categorical?  Have  we  nothing  but 
anathema  or  disdain  for  whole~heartedness,  singleness 
of  vision*  fanaticism?  Can  compromise  and  opportu- 
nism be  carried  to  any  extent,  and  have  we  here 
another  cheap  salvation?  Is  this  another  of  the 
formulas  we  so  desire  to  lift  from  us  the  responsibility 

of  working  out  our  lives  for  ourselves and 

working-  them  out  again  and  again  and  again? 

Life  is  essentially  dynamic;  but  perfect  balance  is 
perfect  stasis-.  So  in  the  moment  of  achievement  such 
an  ideal  brings  itself  to  rest  —  resolves  itself  into 
negation,  nothingness,  death.  Perhaps  pure  spiritua- 
lity is  none  other  than  this. 

Life  belongs  to  the  present.  Its  function  and  its 
passage  are  inseparable.  We  must  pay  our  homage 
to  penultimates,  for  there  is  no  final  achievement. 
Achievement  joins  hands  with  extinction.  Bring  the 
universe  to  rest  and  we  annihilate  the  verb  "to  be'\ 

Achievement  is just  where  '%'*  no  longer  has 

meaning.  There  is  no  goal,  no  salvation  —  least  of 
ail  for  those  who  seek  it.  Nature  uses  all  things  and 
uses  them  up. 

wo  aching  is  perfection  —  and  perfection  nothing, 
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The  question  of  acknowledgement  is  itself  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
with  which  scientific  literature  is  faced.  The  problem 
is  this: —  to  what  extent  can  we  recognise  proprietory 
rights  in  "truth"?  Scientific  literature  is  already 
overloaded  with  references  and  acknowledgements  — 
so  much  so  that  if  the  present  tendency  prevails  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  every  other  fact  in  nature 
will  be  someone's  chattel,  and  the  writer's  duty  will 
be  not  so  much  to  visualise  the  facts  as  to  honour 
authoritative  depositions.  So  all  vision  will  give  place 
to  prerogative,  as  duty  towards  ones  neighbour 
supplants  ones  duty  towards  God. 

As  regards  this  work—*  though  I  have  endeavoured 
in  the  main  to  take  the  responsibility  myself  for  what 
I  say,  I  wish  in  the  course  of  the  remaining  pages 
to  acknowledge  those  debts  of  which  I  am  conscious. 
But  this  consciousness  is  far  from  adequate  to  do 
justice  to  my  creditors.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
Nietzsche  I  have  assimilated  far  more  than  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  compute.  My  endeavour  was  always 
to  get  my  master's  teaching  into  my  blood  so  as  to 
make  the  heart  wise  rather  than  the  head.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  no  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  what  I  say  of 
mathematicians  in  one  place  is  only  a  slight  paraphrase 
of  what  he  said  about  Kant  in  the  preface  to  "The 
Dawn  of  Day"  :-  ". . . .  was  it  not  strange  to  expect 
that  a  tool  should  criticise  its  own  excellence  and 
fitness?" 
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Indebtedness,  even  verbal  indebtedness,  from  this 
source  is  continually  being  brought  home  to  me.  With 
his  genius  for  light  and  agile  casuistry  he  has  carried 
me  into  far  more  fields  of  thought  than  I  can  possibly 
remember,  and  I  sometimes  feel  of  him,  as  Emerson 
felt  of  Plato,  that  he  has  said  everything,  and  that 
all  that  is  left  to  us  is  to  say  it  again. 


"Thus  one  portion  of  being,  is  the  Prolific,  the 
other,  the  Devouring:  to  the  devourer  it  seems  as 
if  the  producer  was  in  his  chains,  but  it  is  not  so,  he 
only  takes  portions  of  existence  and  fancies  that  the 
whole. 

But  the  Prolific  would  cease  to  be  Prolific  unless 
the  Devourer  as  a  sea  received  the  excess  of  his 
delights. 

These  two  classes  of  men  are  always  upon  earth, 
and  they  should  be  enemies;  whoever  tries  to  recon- 
cile them  seeks  to  destroy  existence.' ' 

— William  'Blake:  Marriage  of  Heaven  &  Hell. 

*  *  * 

"The  weak  have  more  intellect." 

— Nietzsche:  Twilight  of  the  Idols  —  Anti-Varwin. 

*  *  * 

"Now,  since  there  is  a  conjunction  of  good  and 
truth,  and,  indeed,  a  reciprocal  conjunction,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  truth  of  good,  or  a  truth  from  good, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  of  truth,  or  a  good  from 
truth.  That  the  truth  of  good,  or  the  truth  from  good, 
is  in  the  male,  and  that  it  is  the  very  masculine 
principle,  and  that  the  good  of  truth,  or  good  from 
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truth,  is  in  the  female,  and  that  it  is  the  very  feminine 
principle;  as  also  that  between  these  two  there  is  a 

conjugial  union,  will  be  seen " 

— Swedenborg:  Qonjugial  Love.  sect.Gi. 

*  *  » 

Knowledge  and  Memory.  The  surface  of  an  entity 
belongs  almost  as  much  to  its  environment  as  to  itself, 
(it  must  be  remembered  that  a  sufficient  magnification 
could  always  discredit  the  concept  —  boundary)  and 
it  is  on  this  front  that  the  warfare  is  waged  which 
lays  down  the  foundations  of  knowledge.  All  the 
forces  which  surround  a  being,  in  time  stencil  them- 
selves upon  it  —  the  formation  of  a  nervous  system 
is  the  transference  onto  an  organism  of  the  pattern 
of  things. 

Such  a  simplification  of  our  idea  of  knowledge  — 
as  being  the  impression  in  any  unit  of  the  forces  of 
its  milieu  —  whatever  may  be  its  attendant  disabilities 
and  dangers,  at  least  brings  with  it  one  benefit.  For 
in  so  doing  we  enlarge  our  concept  to  universal  ex- 
tension and  cease  to  confine  it  within  the  frontiers  of 
biology.  If  a  hard  and  a  soft  body  come  into  violent 
collision  the  soft  one  will  receive  upon  it  the  shape 
of  the  hard.  Then,  and  so  long  as  it  retains  this 
modification,  may  it  be  said  to  "know"  the  other, 
while  the  hard,  the  self-assertive  one,  bears  no 
registration  of  the  impact.  Memory  is  thus  the 
lingering  retention  of  a  strain. 

Such  schematic  —  such  crude  illustration  may  none 
the  less  give  one  a  tenable  conception  of  the  primor- 
dium  of  knowledge,  and  we  may  regard  the  diamond 
in  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression  as  at  once  the 
strongest  and  the  stupidest  of  things. 
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People  are  much  too  narrow  in  their  conception 
of  the  artist.  Art  may  in  common  parlance  be  usefully 
•confined  to  the  arts,  but  philosophically  art  is  all 
that  comes  from  the  impulse  of  coercion.  Be  he 
painter,  prophet,  soldier,  merchant  or  musician 
matters  little.  Art  does  not  confine  itself  to  this 
channel  or  that.  It  is  prodigious  aud  profligate  —  it 
overflows  here  there  and  everywhere,  and  that  is  per- 
haps its  most  specific  trait.  All  that  stands'on  its  own 
feet  and  does  not  merely  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
accident,  has  most  genuinely  its  quantum  of  aesthetics. 

•  «  * 

So  between  man's  will  and  that  which  is  presented 
to  it  is  a  continual  struggle  for  mastery.  Truth  is  an 
expression  of  the  fortunes  of  war.  Man  and  nature,, 
any  organism  and  nature,  may  have  a  pitched  battle 
on  the  question  of  what  is  true,  what  shall  be  true  — 
and  the  result  of  the  battle  determinates  the  truth. 
"Everything  possible  to  be  believed  is  an  image  of 
truth"  (Blake).  Many  untrue  things  have  been 
believed,  but  these  untrue  things  in  a  certain  sense 
became  true  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the  believing 
organism  survived. 

*  •  * 

Concerning  the  origin  of  sexual  conjugation,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  this  thesis  have  already  been 
partially  stated  both  in  the  theory  of  Schaudinn  and 
in  Hert wig's  theory  of  "Kernplasmarelation".  No 
mention  of  them  has  been  made  in  my  text.  My 
ideas  being  derived  from  a  different  source  and  by  a 
different  method,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  let  them 
stand  on  their  own  feet  as  a  separate  confirmation 
of  these  biological  theories.  It  was  not  till  after  this 
section  of  my  thesis  was  written  that  either  of  them 
was  made  known  to  me. 
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The  view  of  Hertwig  is  that  sex  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  disturbance  ofthe  volumetric  relationship 
of  nucleus  to  cytoplasm  (Kernplasmarclation),  and 
that  syngamy  readjusts  the  quantitative  balance  of 
these  two. 

Schaudinn's  theory  regards  cells  as  primarily  her- 
maphrodite; and  though  there  are  continual  deviations 
from  this  mean,  cells  in  syngamy  are  making  continual 
efforts  to  resume  it. 

Having  reviewed  this  question  from  a  more 
philosophic  than  biological  standpoint,  it  must  strike 
us  at  once  that  these  two  views  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  —  that  the  Kernplas- 
marelation  is  a  sexual  relation,  the  balance  of  nucleus 
and  cytoplasm  being  an  intrinsic  hermaphroditism. 


The  most  valuable  attention  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  problem  of  weakness  is  that  of  the  Italian 
philosopher  Leo  G.  Sera  in  his  work  "On  the  Tracks 
of  Life".  His  chapter  on  the  origin  of  society  should 
be  read  entire;  I  cannot  attempt  an  epitome.  Suffice  it 
that  he  demonstrates  in  a  very  ingenious  argument 
the  cultural  significance  of  weakness.  To  the  whole 
book  1  owe  an  indebtedness  which  is  too  general  for 
specification. 

*  *  * 

Wherever  historical  questions  are  touched  upon  I 
am  aware  of  a  very  profound  obligation  to  the  work* 
of  the  American  historian  Brooks  Adams,  particularly 
to  his  "Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay".  This  author 
(too  little  known  here)  takes  one  right  through 
history  with  such  fluency  and  pace  as  to  enable  one 
to  visualise  the  great  tidal  rhythms  of  civilizations. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
nothing  comparable  to  his  mastery  of  historical 
generalisation  is  known  to  me,  and  in  a  day  when 
scholarly  books  are  rarely  stimulating  a  student's 
gratitude  must  be  proportional. 

*  •  * 

The  ethnic  results  of  the  mixture  of  different 
populations  are  at  present,  I  believe,  unknown  and 
uninvestigated  beyond  the  second  generation.  This 
is  partly  the  reason  why  I  have  rather  shirked  the 
question  of  the  Conjugation  of  Peoples.  Did  the 
Greek  civilization,  for  instance,  arise  from  the  mar- 
riage of  a  fierce,  barbaric,  iron-bearing  race  from 
Germany  with  the  cultured,  decadent  Mycenaeans? 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  civilization  in  conquest 
and  slavery  is  brought  forward  in  Spurrell's  "Modern 
man  and  his  Forerunners"  to  which  the  reader  is 

referred. 

*  •  « 

It  is,  I  believe,  to  G.S.Hall's  "Adolescence"  that 
I  am  indebted  for  the  conception  of  the  child 
(impubes)  as  essentially  a  barbarian.  I  do  not  know 
his  work  well,  and  I  trust  I  do  its  author  no  injustice 
in  imputing  to  him  this  idea. 

*  *  * 

In  the  domain  of  philosophy  the  road  which  leads 
anywhere  invariably  leads  past  it.  That  is  why  those 
who  have  most  intimately  understood  Christianity, 
Blake  and  Nietzsche,  have  come  in  the  end  to  the 
justification  of  evil.  Was  Christ  himself  perhaps  a 
justifier  rather  than  a  redeemer  of  evil? 
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With  regard  to  the  extension  of  virtue,  not  only 
must  a  ring  be  drawn  round  the  individual  in  respect 
of  distance,  but  also  in  respect  of  time.  We  all  live 
more  or  less  in  the  moment,  and  it  is  precisely  this 
"more  or  less"  that  is  the  ethical  question  here.  The 
attempt  to  make  each  moment  of  ones  life  a  perfect 
fulfilment  of  absolute  value  to  itself  (to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow)  is  as  fruitless  on  the  one 
hand  as  is  the  constant  subordination  to  ulterior  mo- 
tive, even  though  that  motive  be  to  lay  up  treasure 
in  Heaven. 


Truths  of  Tendency.  Calculus  consists  of  conceptions 
of  the  infinitely  large  and  the  infinitely  small;  it 
consists,  that  is,  of  undemonstrables.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  on  that  account  — perhaps  all  the  truer. 
A  near  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed, the  truth  itself  can  only  be  understood.  In  the 
domain  of  philosophy  we  employ  the  same  technique, 
and  we  are  expounding  truths  of  this  order  when 
we  say  "The  strong  cannot  perceive",  "The  just  can- 
not love",  truths  undemonstrable  in  any  of  the  finite 
relations  of  strength,  perception,  justice  and  love, 
and  yet  always  discernible  in  the  tendency  of  those 
factors. 

•  •  • 

There  seems  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  with 
any  coherence  visualise  that  progress  of  a  people 
which  takes  civilization  in  its  course;  that  is  by  the 
assumption  that  they,  at  the  outset  of  their  dynamic 
career,  stand  possessed  of  a  definite  capital  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  purchases  all  that  follows.     It 
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would  obviously  be  of  great  interest  if*  we  could 
compare  this  with  any  other  evolutionary  march  which 
involves  a  change  of  energy-content.  Such  may  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  inorganic  evolution.  As 
heavenly  bodies  cool  the  elements  one  by  one  appear 
in  order  of  their  atomic  weight.  It  would  seem  that 
as  the  star  cools  the  more  free  energy  manifested  in 
heat  passes  over  into  the  more  restricted  state  manifes- 
ted in  the  complexity  of  atomic  morphology.  So, 
regarding  the  evolution  of  matter^  we  find  that  this 
advance  is  intimately  concerned  with  the  assimilation 
not  the  expenditure,  of  energy. 

Consequently,  as  wc  face  the  periodic  table  of  the 
elements,  we  might  expect  a  short  typical  period 
passing  from  base  to  acid  to  shew  us  something 
analogous  to  a  passage  from  decadence  to  barbarism, 
from  feminity  to  masculinity.  And  we  are  lead  to  this 
analogy  from  quite  another  source  and  through 
quite  another  channel.  For  the  contrasts  between 
masculinity  and  feminity,  profundity  and  superficialty, 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  lead  into  one  another  by 
many  ways,  and  the  nucleo-cytoplasmic  relation  is 
also  an  acid-base  relation. 

What  this  analogy  may  lead  to  is  beyond  my  spec- 
ulation. My  business  is  to  establish  the  cognate 
affinities  of  polar  phenomena,  and  incidentally  to 
indicate  the  essential  identity  of  chemical  salt-forma- 
tion and  biological  conjugation. 
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